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Bernard Smith, executive vice 
president of the New England Fuel 
Institute in Watertown, Mass., is up- 
set about House Republican plans to 
terminate a $1.3 billion program 
that helps low-income people pay 
winter heating bills. 

If the subsidy ends, thousands of 
customers served by the 1,300 fuel 
oil dealers in Smith’s organization 
could have trouble paying their bills, 
beginning next winter. Nationwide, 
more than 5 million households re- 
ceive the subsidy. 

But whether the subsidy really 
will end is highly uncertain. The 
House Appropriations Committee 
has eliminated funding for the pro- 
gram, and the full House is almost 
certain to agree. But unless the Sen- 
ate concurs, it could survive — 
though perhaps reduced in size. And 
with three Republicans from cold- 
weather, northern states on the Sen- 
ate Appropriations subcommittee 
that will act on the issue, killing it 
will be no easy matter. 

“We don't expect the program to 
be zeroed out in the Senate,” said 
Sen. Judd Gregg (R-N.H.). * 

Just in case the House decision 
isn’t reversed. Smith promised last 
week that it would be an issue in 
next year’s Republican primary in 
New Hampshire. “Where’s [Sen. 
Phil] Gramm [R-Tex.] on t his ? 
Where's [Sen. Robert J.] Dole [R- 
Kan.]?” he asked. 

Tbe politics and interests swirling 
around just this one, relatively mod- 
est GOP spending cut are an indica- 
tion of the pitfalls ahead as congres- 
sional Republicans launch the 


decisive and more difficult phase of 
their “revolution” to shrink the size 
of government. 

In turning to the budget in the 
weeks and months ahead, the GOP 
faces the first real test of its ability 
to make tough decisions that directly 
. affect the lives of people, businesses 
and families. 

So far. Republicans have appeared 
eager to confront sacrosanct liberal 
programs. Last week, the GOP-con- 
trolled House Appropriations Com- 
mittee cut $17.2 billion from spend- 
ing approved by the previous 
Democratic Congress, including 
money for low-income housing, vet- 
erans, the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, nutrition, summer 
jobs for high school dropouts and 
dozens of other popular programs. 

But it is uncertain whether Re- 
publican resolve will weaken as the 
GOP continues to push an austerity 
agenda containing the relentless 
cuts needed year after year to meet 
the goal of eliminating the federal 
deficit by 2002. K they fail to push 
the ^austerity agenda, the “revolu- 
tion” of 1995 could be no more than 
a replay of the “Reagan revolution” 
of 1981. 

That also got off to a fast start, 
with $15 billion in recisions similar 
to those voted by the Appropriations 
Committee, followed by $38 billion i 
in savings in fiscal 1982. j 

But the Republican appetite for j 
spending reductions faded by 1983, 1 

thanks to a deep recession and the 
approach of the 1984 election. “We 
backed off on WIC [the Agriculture 
Department feeding program for 
women, infants and children] and 
food stamps. They just had no stom- 
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ach for big cuts. You heard the rhet- 
oric in 1981. It was all gone in 
1983,” said Lawrence Kudlow, who 
was chief economist in President 
Ronald Reagan’s Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget 

Plans to eliminate the depart- 
ments of Education and Energy, and 
to cancel the synthetic fuels re- 
search project, were shelved. Limits 
on the growth of Medicaid — the 
health program for the poor, elderly 
and disabled — were relaxed. By the 
mid-1980s, it was back to business 
as usual, except that the deficit ex- 
ploded as revenue, affected by the 
GOP tax cuts of 1981, failed to keep 
pace with rising spending. 

Some Republican analysts say that 
things are different Now economic 
conditions are more favorable, and 
the deficit problem is perceived by 
voters as far more grave. 

“It’s significantly different,” said 
Kudlow, who expresses concern that 
preoccupation with the deficit is 
crowding out the message of growth 
and economic recovery popularized 
by Reagan and then-Rep. Jade Kemp 
(R-N.Y.). 

“Whether good or bad there’ll be 
much greater emphasis on spending 
cuts than tax relief in this year’s 
package,” he said. “In 1981, the cen- 
terpiece was the tax cut. This year 
it’s been the balanced budget 
amendment and the zero deficit 
pledge by 2002. It’s a war party for 
the scalp of the federal government. 
The theme is personal responsibility. 
Then it was ‘a rising tide lifts all 
boats.’ ” 

Commentator and author David 
Frum, who has written about the 
failures of the 1980s revolution, said 
that the Republican hand will be 
strengthened by a younger genera- 
tion of conservatives, many now in 
the House, who are deeply skeptical 
of government’s ability to solve 
problems. 

The question is whether young 
conservatives such as Frum are 
making the same miscalculations as 
Reagan’s budget director, David A. 
Stockman, another young fiscal con- 
servative, who was given a lesson in 
political reality when he tried, and 
failed, to significantly downsize gov- 
ernment in the early 1980s. 

Then, as now. Republicans prom- 
ised to cut taxes and eliminate the 


deficit without touching Social Secu- 
rity or lowering defense spending. 
“It remains to be seen whether this 
will be paid for,” said a senior Senate 
aide. “The big fiscal rhetoric is the 
same. More defense, fewer taxps 
balance the budget.” 

This leaves all the cutting for just 
half the budget — the part that pro- 
vides a safety net for the poor, dish- 
es out subsidies and relief to farm- 
ers, keeps up the national parks and 
forests, covers the medical bills of 

the elderly and makes research 
grants to colleges. 

“The press keeps writing that 
Congress doesn’t have the guts to 
cut entitlements— and they’re dead 
right,” said House Rules Committee 
Chairman Gerald B. H. Solomon (R- 
N.Y.). Some Republicans on the 
Budget Committee “still don’t want 
to bite the bullet,” he said. To prod 
them, Solomon plans to introduce his 
own omnibus spending bill, c utting 
$840 billion over five years, but 
withholding a tax cut until the budg- 
et is in balance. 

“I’m not confident at all [of Repub- 
lican resolve], and my purpose is to 
force them to do it. It’s tough medi- 
cine,” he said. 

There have been rumblings of 
GOP dissent. House Agriculture 
Committee Chairman Pat Roberts 
(R-Kan.) balked at turning over the 
food stamp program to the states, 
and may hope to use cuts in that pro- 
gram to stave off deep cuts in farm 
subsidies favored by GOP radicals. 
He could have help from “the Kansas 
factor” — the coincidence that Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Dole and the 
nominee for Agriculture Secretary, 
Dan Glickman, both come from that 
farm state. 

In his budget plan, Solomon will 
propose doing away with all commodi- 
ty subsidies. But even he would ex- 
empt farmers with adjusted gross in- 
come under $100,000 a year— alevel 
that might spare some dairymen in 
his Hudson River Valley district. 

In targeting the Low Income Home 
Energy Assistance Program (LIH- 


EAP) for cancellation in 1996, the 
House Appropriations Committee 
said that without government intent 
the program had “evolved from a 
tejnporary energy crisis assistance 
program [during the second energy 
crisis of the 1970s] into a broad in- 
come supplement.” 

The program makes grants to 
states for assisting those with in- 
comes up to 1.85 times the poverty 
level, but most of those aided have 
household income below $8,000 a 
year. To win southern support, some 
200,000 households receive assis- 
tance under the program with s um- 
mer cooling bills. In 1994, LIHEAP 
dispensed $19 million to Florida. 

Besides oil dealers, the Edison 
Electric Institute, representing elec- 
tric utilities, and the American Gas 
Association, representing natural gas 
marketers, have worked to protect 
LIHEAP funding. The program has 
spawned networks of private, commu- 
nity action agencies that contract 
with some states to register and qual- 
ify eligible recipients. In Massachu- 
setts, 26 such agencies are involved 
in the program. 

The House's termination of the 
program may run into an icy recep- 
tion in the Senate Appropriations sub- 
committee on labor, health and hu- 
man services, and education. Its 
chairman. Sen. Arlen Specter (R-Pa.), 
comes from a state that received 
$116 million from the program in 
1994. 

Serving with him are Gregg and 
another New Englander, Sen. James 
M. Jeffords (R-Vt). 



